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Before entering on the question of trade schools I should 
point out that in London under the London County Council 
there is a very elaborate scholarship scheme consisting of Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior scholarships which makes ample pro- 
vision for all the children of exceptional ability in the elementary 
schools. The normal age of competition for the Junior scholar- 
ships is between eleven and twelve years of age, but arrange- 
ments are now being made for a further contingent at the age 
of thirteen for children who develop later than the normal child. 

When a Junior scholarship is won the child is transferred 
from the elementary to a secondary school in which he or she 
receives free education with a small maintenance allowance at 
first, which increases considerably at the age of fourteen when, 
under ordinary conditions, the child might leave the elementary 
school. If the scholar does well in the secondary school the 
Intermediate scholarships which are of higher value are open 
for competition, and the child who is successful may remain at 
the same secondary school or be transferred to one of highet 
grade and receive, in addition to free education, a higher main- 
tenance allowance than he received as a Junior scholar. Further, 
if successful in obtaining a Senior scholarship the boy or girl 
may go on to Oxford or Cambridge, or technical institutions 
of university rank in England or abroad for a period of three 
years with a very substantial maintenance allowance. Thus a 
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pupil may be on the scholarship ladder for over ten years and 
pass from the elementary school to the secondary school and 
afterward graduate at one of the ancient universities with 
practically no cost to his parents since he left the elementary 
school. 

The number of scholarships awarded in each stage is large 
and will probably be increased still further by the Council should 
the necessity arise. It may, therefore, be taken for granted that 
ample provision is made for the specially gifted child, however 
poor its parents may be. The examinations on which these 
scholarships are won are based on the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. In addition to the general scholarship scheme special 
provisions are made to encourage and endow artistic ability. 
Scholarships of increasing value are given to students of speciai 
promise, and in a scheme now under consideration provision is 
made for the award of art scholarships to the value of £50 a 
year tenable for three years. 

The brilliant child is therefore well provided for and may 
eventually become fully equipped for one of the learned pro- 
fessions or one of the higher walks of industriai life. 

Other children, though not sufficiently brilliant to gain 
scholarships for secondary schools at the age of eleven, may be 
sufficiently clever to be transferred to a higher school of ele- 
mentary type at the age of twelve and there obiain, though not 
a trade education, education of a more or less specialized type, 
and with a higher leaving age than is the case at the ordinary 
elementary school. 

After thus making provision for the abnormal child the 
problem of problems becomes, How can we prevent the boy or 
girl of normal intelligence from drifting into the ranks of un- 
skilled labor at the age of fourteen? The difficulty here is seri- 
ously increased by the fact that there is not the slightest difficulty 
in a healthy, moderately well-educated, well-conducted child find- 
ing employment at a rate of remuneration which for a child of 
this age appears very liberal indeed. The point is, however, 
that in the vast majority of cases such employment does not lead 
to advancement financially or otherwise, and in a few years’ 
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time, after the child has deteriorated intellectually and is less 
well educated than at the time of leaving school, the employ- 
ment for which young children are better suited comes to an end 
and the boy or girl sinks into the ranks of the unemployed or 
into the lower departments of unskilled labor. It has been found 
that for the poor type of child it is, under present conditions, 
quite impossible to insure two or three years’ continuous in- 
struction after the age of fourteen unless some grant for main- 
tenance is made which will recoup the parents for the loss they 
sustain by not letting their children enter unskilled employment. 

In order to bridge over the serious gap between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen a new type of school, the trade school, 
has come into existence which is destined in the future to play 
a very important part in London education. 

The origin of this type of school is due to the changed con- 
ditions of modern industry and the total disappearance in some, 
and the gradual disappearance in others, of the apprenticeship 
system in many of the London industries. The trade school 
movement has been much influenced more recently by the desire 
expressed by both employers and employees of the bookbinding 
and printing trades and the goldsmiths’, silversmiths’, jewelers’, 
and allied trades for better preparation in technical and artistic 
preliminary training of boys before entering the workshop and 
while serving apprenticeship, with a view eventually to raise the 
standard of work in their particular crafts. This interest has 
been shown by employers by their keen desire as members of 
consultative committees to assist the Council with advice in 
various ways. In the past there was no connection between day 
schools and the trades and industries of London. These trade 
schools are now supplying this link. The pupils attending are 
classed as (1) fee paying, (2) those that have been awarded 
free places, and (3) scholarship holders with maintenance al- 
lowance. It is interesting to note with reference to the latter the 
ereat increase in the number of scholarships granted by the 
London County Council for these schools. In 1g05 there were 
32, in 1906 there were 310, including 80 for girls to enter the 
girls’ trade schools, while in 1909, 610 have been authorized, 
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of which over 300 are for girls. The competition for these 
scholarships is very keen indeed. Thus at the last competition 
for 90 of these scholarships which carry maintenance allow- 
ances of £6 per year for the first year, £6 or £10 for the second, 
and £15 for the third, there were 534 candidates. 

The course in the trade schools for boys iasts three years 
and the general principle that underlies the instruction given is 
that the pupils’ general education is continued and closely co- 
ordinated with the particular craft work taught. The amount 
of time devoted to craft work is about half the total, from about 
one-third in the first year to two-thirds in the last, and this is 
taught in a way which is genuinely educational as well as pre- 
paratory to the future occupation of the boy. 

The staff consists of a headmaster, a chief technical in- 
structor, and assistants who are specially selected and are ex- 
perts in the particular art or craft they teach and who have also 
had a workshop training. The staff also includes a science, an 
art, and an English master. 

The following schools work with the definite object of pre- 
paring boys for entering specific industries. In the Shoreditch 
Technical Institute, which has a great reputation as a technical 
school for the furniture trades and is one of the oldest established 
of the London trade schools, the maintenance grant is £6 for 
the first year, £10 for the second, and £15 for the third year, 
the increase in value from year to year being for the purpose 
of meeting the increased temptation on the part of the parents 
to make the boy a wage-earner. The course for furniture and 
cabinet making at this school consists of English subjects, 
arithmetic and mensuration, geometry and geometrical drawing, 
freehand and model drawing, design work associated with wood 
and metal, modeling in clay, elementary experimental science, 
workshops and technical drawing, technology of woods and 
metals, and a large amount of bench work for the use of wood- 
work and metal working tools. The time allotted to the theo- 
retical and practical workshop lessons is roughly equal to that 
allotted to the English, mathematical, and science subjects. This 
school prepares boys to enter the furniture and woodwork 
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trades as cabinet makers, carpenters, joiners, shop fitters, pat- 
tern makers, turners, wood carvers, or trade draughtsmen. 

In the Central School of Arts and Crafts, which is far and 
away the finest school of this type in England, there is a special 
day department to prepare boys to enter some branch of the 
silversmithing trade or kindred crafts in silversmiths’, gold- 
smiths’, or jewelers’ work as tracers, engravers, mounters, 
draughtsmen, etc. Next session there will also be a book-pro- 
duction school in this building, which will give suitable train- 
ing for boys entering the printing and bookbinding trades. In 
this school it has been arranged that at the end of the first year 
the boy shall be apprenticed to firms of good standing, and the 
time spent in the school after the boy is fourteen years of age 
will count as part of the period of apprenticeship. The course 
of instruction will extend over three years, from thirteen to 
sixteen. 

Another interesting school also under the control of the 
Council is the Brixton School of Building which prepares boys 
for the building trades and allied professions. In this school 
boys may qualify as bricklayers, masons, plumbers, painters, 
architects, builders, and surveyors. 

Another trade school which is doing excellent pioneer work 
is housed in the Borough Polytechnic. In this school the boys 
have the advantage of working in well-equipped laboratories and 
workshops used by adult students in the evening classes. This 
school, while not preparing for any specific trade, gives a gen- 
eral training extending over three years for boys entering the 
various branches of the engineering trade or any kind of metal 
work. It is probable that schools of a similar kind will be 
established in other polytechnics in which there is sufficient 
accommodation for a school of this type during the day time. 

At present most of the trade scholarships for boys are 
awarded in engineering, silversmithing, bookbinding, furniture 
and cabinet making, carriage building, wood carving, and for the 
building trades. 

The scholarships awarded to girls are for trade dressmaking, 
laundry work, upholstery, ladies’ tailoring, waistcoat making, 
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corset making, millinery, designing and making of ready-made 
l 


clothing, and photography. As a rule, trade scholarships for 
girls are for a period of two years with a maintenance grant 
of £8 for the first year and £12 for the second year, in addition 
to free education. 

The most important day trade school for girls is the London 
County Council’s school at Bloomsbury. Here there are about 
one hundred and fifty girls in the first or second year of the 
course of training. The subjects taken at this school are corset 
making, dressmaking, ladies’ tailoring, millinery, and pho- 
tography. In all departments there are trade teachers. A very 
special feature is the art instruction at this school, which has for 
its object not only the acquiring of technical skill in the draw- 
ing required in various departments, but the general cultivation 
of a refined artistic sense, which is of much importance in all 
grades of trade work. Two-thirds of the time of this school is 
devoted to trade instruction and the remainder to the general 
education of the pupil, with special reference to the requirements 
of each trade. The subjects of instruction in general education 
include English, arithmetic, drawing, hygiene, and_ physical 
exercises. The school is open five days a week from 9 A. M. 
to 12:45 Pp. M. and from 1:45 to 5 P. M. 

It is not necessary to enter into any further description of 
the trade schools for girls as they are based in almost every 
particular very largely upon the model of the Ecole Profession- 
nelle of Paris, with the exception that in Paris maintenance 
grants are very rarely given and in London a very large pro- 
portion of the girls in each school are scholarship holders. 

The fees for the trade schools are very low so that candi- 
dates who are unable to obtain scholarships may attend at very 
small cost, and in many cases where candidates have acquitted 
themselves creditably at the examination they are allowed free 
places at the schools though they may have failed to obtain 
scholarships which carry with them maintenance grants. 

In order to insure that trade scholarships are given only to 
children of parents who are unable to maintain their children at 
school without assistance, no candidate is eligible whose parents 
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or guardians are in receipt of an income which exceeds £160 1 
year from all sources. In order to prevent scholarship funds 
being wasted, the awards are conditional on the candidates pass- 
ing a satisfactory probationary period of three months at the 
trade school with no payment for maintenance but simply free 
tuition, and if at the end of the period of probation an unsatis- 
factory report on the scholar is received, the scholarship is 
withdrawn. ‘The parents or guardians of scholars are, more- 
over, required to sign a declaration that they intend the scholars 
to enter the trade in which they. have received training during 
the tenure of their scholarships. These safeguards work very 
satisfactorily and the result is that a very large percentage of 
scholarship winners find permanent employment in the trades 
for which they have been prepared. 

It will be interesting to hear in the discussion on this paper 
why it is that in Canada, the United States, Germany, and to a 
lesser extent France, it is possible to secure good attendance at 
trade schools without the assistance of maintenance scholarships. 

As stated above, the decay of the apprenticeship system has 
been an important factor in necessitating the establishment of 
trade schools in which boys or girls may become sufficiently 
skilful to enable them to enter with intelligence into any de- 
partment of the workshop in which they may be placed. The 
trade school, moreover, has a distinct advantage over the old 
system of apprenticeship for the following reasons: 

1. The supervision in a well-equipped trade school is gener- 
ally of a much more efficient order than even that of a well- 
ordered workshop. 

2. Culture subjects are not neglected, and consequently the 
general education of the boys or girls is continued in a manner 
suitable to the trade for which they are preparing. 

3. In the apprenticeship system there is a natural tendency 
for the apprentice to become attached to some special depart- 
ment of the work to the serious neglect of others. 

4. In following out a definite curriculum under a_ well- 
arranged time-table there is very little waste of time, and the 
balance of theoretical and practical work is properly maintained. 
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5. The work of a trade school is generally governed by a 
consultative committee of experts who are to a large extent 
responsible for the education of the students being carried on 
under the best trade conditions. 

6. The presence of trade experts with experience of teach- 
ing, who are always at hand in the workshop and able to solve 
any difficulties which may arise, means an enormous saving of 
time as compared with the case of the appreutice who has to 
wait the convenience of the foreman for the solution of difficul- 
ties. 

It thus happens that the boy who has had a continuous course 
of instruction in a good trade school for a couple of years may 
have acquired as much skill and knowledge as one who has 
worked for four years under the conditions attached to an ap- 
prenticeship. 

Of recent years there has been.an enormous advance in 
London in the establishment of trade schools and in the facili- 
ties offered to students of all grades who are anxious to enter 
the various trades. 

The movement with regard to trade schools would have been 
doomed to failure if employers had not realized the great value 
of the course of instruction received. The result is that there 
is no difficulty in finding employment for those who have satis- 
factorily passed through a full course of training, and it is 
generally found that in periods of depression the more skilled 
students from the trade schools retain their employment when 
others are dismissed. 

A very important development in connection with trade 
schools is the establishment of “Voluntary After Care Com- 
mittees,” the members of which interest themselves in the 
scholars at the trade schools and take an interest in them after 
they have been successfully placed in workshops. A committee 
of this kind is of extreme value, as it can obtain information as 
to the conditions of work in the various shops and can give 
valuable assistance to those who are seeking employment, and, 
moreover, where short periods of apprenticeship are arranged it 
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can see that under the conditions of the indentures the interests 
of the boys and girls are safeguarded. 

A most important element in the success of the trade schools 
is the alliance of the school with the trade by means of the 
expert consultative committee. The arrangements which have 
been found to work very smoothly in London are based on the 
following regulations: 

1. A consultative committee of trade experts shall consist 
of an equal number of: 

a) Representatives of the Council to be selected as far as 
possible from well-known experts in the subject concerned, or 
persons of experience in the administration of technical educa- 
tion. 

b) Representatives of the trade, one-half of whom shall be 
representatives of the employers and one-half of the employees. 

2. The representatives of the employers and employees shall 
be appointed on the respective recommendations of the leading 
associations of employers and trade-unions of the industry con- 
cerned. 

3. The chairman of the consultative committee shall be 
nominated by the Council from among the Council’s repre- 
sentatives. 

4. The consultative committee shall act solely in an advisory 
capacity. 

It will be seen by the above regulations that the functions of 
the consultative committee are nominally advisory only, but, as 
a matter of fact, committees in dealing with the proposals of the 
consultative committees give great weight to their well-consid- 
ered decisions, and unless this were done it is highly probable 
that the business men holding important positions, who now 
serve on the consultative committees, would cease to act. 

An important point arises in regard to the trade school, and 
that is as to the ultimate effect that a general intimate connec- 
tion with trades may have upon the artistic side of the trade- 
school work, the standard of taste hich prevails in many trades 
being very far from ideal and the general conditions not being 
altogether conducive to the development of the artistic faculty 
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of the craftsman. It is a matter of extreme importance that this 
danger should be carefully watched and provision be made to 
provide facilities and opportunities for the free artistic develop- 
ment of the persons engaged in the various crafts. The great 
safeguard against such a downward tendency is in the work of 
the fine arts, and arts and crafts schools where the attendance at 
classes is not in any way restricted to people engaged only in a 
trade or industry. These schools, however, give an artistic 
training, and in the case of arts and crafts schools also pro- 
vide practical teaching of some of the crafts in properly fitted 
workshops. The majority of the classes in these schools, how- 
ever, are untrammeled by commercial or trade considerations 
and are, therefore, enabled to work out high ideals and to serve 
a most useful purpose in assisting to lead and cultivate the 
public taste and to give a knowledge of and create the desire 
for beautiful things. In fact they may largely be regarded, to 
some extent at any rate, as culture classes. It is useless making 
beautiful things unless there is an appreciative public. 

In connection with these schools there is an excellent scholar- 
ship scheme by which promising artistic material may be given 
every facility for development under favorable conditions with- 
out financial embarrassment. Some of the scholarships thus 
open for competition are tenable at the most renowned art 
schools in London. 

In addition to the full-time trade schools there are many } 
polytechnics and technical schools in London working in con- 
junction with employers of labor in connection with the part- 
time education of certain grades of their employees. Thus boys 
at the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, for example, attend for in- 





struction at given times at the Woolwich Polytechnic, all 
expenses being borne by the War Office. Similarly the appren- i 
tices in the engineering workshops of the South Western Rail- 
way Company attend day classes at the Battersea Polytechnic. 

In connection with the silversmithing trades, in addition to 
free education for selected apprentices, bursaries are granted 
by the London County Council at the rate of 8d. an hour for 
time spent in technical instruction at special day classes in con- 
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nection with the silversmiths’ craft. These bursaries cover 
traveling expenses and the apprentices’ loss of time from their 
work. Arrangements of this kind are capable of unlimited 
extension. 

In conclusion another point should be made in connection 
with this subject, and that is the admirable provision made in 
all parts of London for evening classes in polytechnics and 
similar institutions in connection with the various trades. These 
classes are strictly limited to students who are already engaged 
in the trade, and are taught by teachers who hold impor- 
tant positions in their craft. The enthusiasm with which thou- 
sands of young artisans after a long day’s work will attend for 
theoretical and practical instruction in the scientific principles 
of their trades under skilled craftsmen is one of the most pleas- 
ing features in London education. 















THE FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, GRADES II AND III 


WALTER SARGENT 
The University of Chicago 


Children who attend schools where instructors encourage 
drawing and constructive work as an everyday means of ex- 
pression usually gain remarkable facility during the first year 
in setting forth their ideas by these means. Through their own 
invention and the suggestions of the teacher and of their fellow- 
pupils, they gain command of a wide variety of graphic symbols 
and simple constructive processes. Expression by means of 
illustration and construction becomes a matter of course and is 
carried on with comparative ease. 

A change in attitude toward the results is apparent, how- 
ever, as the children grow older. They soon cease to be wholly 
satisfied with manual expression as a mere activity without 
regard to the quality of the product. When during the first year 
in school the child’s impulse to produce something had found an 
outlet in lines or shapes, the crudity of the result seldom inter- 
fered with his exultation as he displayed his production, or 
caused him to pause before he proceeded to his next attempt. 
In Grades II and III the product as a product seems to make 
an impression on the children and gain importance in their 
estimation. They show indications of caring for the truth of the 
representation and the quality of the construction, and wish 
greater knowledge and more adequate means for carrying out 
their ideas. This newly awakened desire is illustrated by such 
instances as the announcement of a child who was attempting to 
represent a ship at sea, that he was going to find some pictures 
of ships in order that he might know more definitely how the 
prow of a ship was shaped so he could draw his as it should be. 
Children who were making nature drawings inquired how to 
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make the bulbs look “round,’’ how to make some leaves look as 
if they were behind others, how to paint a white narcissus on 
white paper. 

This realization of the need of data in order to represent 
adequately, and of knowledge of how to put material together 
if the product is to be satisfactory, offers opportunity to give 
instruction which the children desire for immediate use and which 
at the same time enriches their ideas and extends their knowledge 
of shapes, materials, and processes, and is the guiding sugges- 
tion for methods of teaching during these two years. 

Based largely on this suggestion, work of the following 
general character along the lines of representation, construction, 
and design is recommended as appropriate for children during 
the second and third years in school. 

Representation.—The freedom and facility already gained 
in drawing make possible a more adequate graphic expression, 
and the interest of the children in the quality of the results 
makes worth while a more careful study of objects than was 
valuable during the first year. A somewhat intensive study of 
a few typical things conducted by devoting a series of lessons 
to each, for the purpose of enabling the children to draw these 
particular things well, is especially adapted to these grades. 
Such study frees the drawing from some of its crudity and 
begins the kind of observation which should result later in 
correct impressions and the ability to record them with some 
degree of accuracy. Children at this age progress rapidly whea 
they work for several consecutive lessons upon the same topic, 
expressing it each time in a different way. 

For example, if the subject under consideration is a house, 
after the children have done their best in representing it, atten- 
tion may be called to particular and significant points: for in- 
stance, the desirability that the sides of a house stand vertically. 
They should examine the houses they are drawing to see if any 
of them lean. They readily become interested in this geometric 
relation and will work earnestly over houses on paper and 
blackboard, in the endeavor to make the sides of the house and 
its doors, windows, and chimneys exactly vertical. They are 
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then eager to draw villages in which every house stands upright 


and where fences, poles, etc., are in proper position. 

Later they may study houses and pictures of houses to see 
how gables are shaped, how doors and windows are placed, how 
chimneys join roofs, etc. They may cut pictures of houses from 
paper or trace them, and by actual muscular movements over 
the shapes, gain a clearer perception of them. They may cut 
patterns for the construction of houses in paper or cardboard 
and may build houses in the sandbox, which shall embody the 
ideas thus far gained. 

If the material out of which the house is constructed is of 
particular interest, as in the case of a log house, the problem of 
learning how to represent this becomes a topic for study. 

Again, if the subject for illustration is a bird, the first draw- 
ing may be followed by a study of the shape of the bird’s head, 
the way his feet are placed upon the ground, the angle at which 
he stands. The bird may be drawn on paper, modeled in clay, 
cut from paper, painted or drawn in color. Pictures may be 
collected illustrating the bird in various positions and activities, 
and some of these may be traced and cut out. After a child has 
gained what he can from observation and his progress in repre- 
senting a given object seems to have reached its limit for the 
time, the tracing of good pictures of the object often gives a 
fresh impulse to his expression. The tendency of tracing when 
not used with discrimination to become a hindrance to original 
observation has often prevented teachers from availing them- 
selves of its great value as an occasional stimulation. 

After a few lessons the children master the general shape 
and characteristics of the bird so they can illustrate any story 
which admits of interpretation in terms of that bird and its 
activities, and the drawings are informed with all the details 
and data gained in the several steps. 

The interest of the children increases with successive lessons 
if each presents some new phase. There is a familiar back- 
ground to which to refer new elements. At first the children are 
likely to make their drawings much alike. After absorbing 
items of detail from pictures and objects their productions show 
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ereat variety and a marked advance in definiteness of shape, 
correctness of general proportions, and expressiveness of 
character. 

The important advantage of the cumulative effect of a num- 
ber of consecutive lessons on the same topic is often overlooked, 
ind as a result drawing frequently fails to show definite progress 
ind either ceases to interest or becomes so much a matter of 
superficial facility that children miss the stimulation that comes 
with a measurably thorough mastery of a subject. Advance- 
ment in ability to draw seems to become evident, not at first in 
eradual increase of power to draw anything that may be pre- 
sented, but in learning how to draw one thing after another 
and thus accumulating a graphic vocabulary. 

The interest that is evident when a group of children work 
together on a single topic, developing the description as they 
proceed, is a factor that should be utilized. For example, when 
an illustration of some topic in which the children are interested 
is started on the board, all are generally enthusiastic in con- 
tributing a share to the result. Such topics as are suggested by 
the school work or outside interests, such as a farm, a city street, 
a wharf, a market, a harvest field, etc., are excellent. The chil- 
dren show great resourcefulness in composing the scene and 
offering additional material, and after the first rapid sketching 
is done they are ready to collect data for correction and im- 


provement of the results. 





Constructive work.—Part of the constructive work may with 
advantage parallel the work in drawing, so that the same things 
which are being represented in two dimensions may also be con- 
structed in three. That such a relation enriches the value of 
both means of expression is shown by the increased understand- 
ing of form reflected by the drawings, when the same objects 
are being constructed, and by the amount of data and sugges- 
tion which is secured by drawing and embodied in the con- 
struction. Such problems as houses, furniture, and the various 
articles related to studies, games, and occupations, are continu- 
ally presenting themselves and offer an abundant list of topics. 
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In most manual problems drawing and construction are both 
involved in the final result. 


In addition to free, illustrative construction, these grades 
should also present the first steps in well-planned work which 
requires careful measurements and exact delineation of patterns. 
This means the beginning of working drawings. During the 
first year most of the paper cutting that demanded an approach 
to exact following of a predetermined shape was based upon 
outlines furnished to the children, such as pictures and patterns. 
Now the children should begin to make their own patterns and 
should come to appreciate the value of the rule as an instru- 
ment for determining measurements and straight lines with 
precision. It is not difficult to awaken and maintain interest in 
the accurate use of the rule if the problems presented involve 
at first only a few lines and measurements of even inches and 
later half and quarter inches. The rule used by the children 
during these years should not contain smaller divisions than 
quarter inches and the children should be shown how to manipu- 
late it and should be interested in maintaining a relatively high 
standard of accuracy whenever the work departs from free- 
hand expression and requires an instrument of accuracy. 

Bookmarks, tags, weather signals, flags, pin wheels, covers, 
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envelopes and folders for school work, illustrative diagrams 
such as plans for school gardens, and other projects of this sort 
give opportunity for planning objects by simple patterns in the 
flat. 

It is important that during these two years a few funda- 
mental geometric relations should be thoroughly apprehended 
by repeated use. The relations of vertical, horizontal, and 
parallel are involved in such drawing and construction as the 
house already suggested. The right angle should also be mas- 
tered, so it can be drawn freehand in any position. 

In addition to the subjects involving these relations some 
drill work repeated at frequent intervals is necessary to insure 
the complete mastery of these relations and ease and confidence 
in using them. In the third grade such drill may be undertaken 


with good results. For example, when lines are drawn on the 
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board at various angles, children are interested in trying to 


draw other lines forming right angles with these, and in test- 
ing the results with a cardboard square, or in drawing lines 
parallel to the given lines and testing their equidistance. They 
also like to accompany their freehand drawing and construc- 
tion with occasional drawings of vertical lines on the board, 
holding the chalk at arm’s length and producing the line slowly 
and steadily to a length of two or three feet and then testing 
the direction with a plumb line. Horizontal lines and lines to 
represent given slants should also receive attention. It is of great 
importance that these geometric relations should be thoroughly 
mastered so that they may be used with facility. The mind has 
then an established sense of fundamental relations and a stand- 
ard for estimating and comparing variations from these. 

Design.—The general lines of work suggested for Grade 
I continue through Grades IIT and III with higher standards of 
accomplishment. The problems involve planning simple forms 
to be constructed and decorating them with suitable ornamenta- 
tion: such objects as holiday greetings and souvenirs, book 
marks, valentines, covers for school papers, etc. The decora- 
tions may consist of units and borders which the children readily 
invent by placing pegs and lentils, afterward selecting and 
drawing the best of these arrangements. The invention of the 
children at this age can easily be directed along the lines of 
good types of design by the example of the teacher. Leader- 
ship which, by example, directs inventive activities along right 
lines at first, obviates the necessity of much of that correction 
and verbal instruction which sometimes seems necessary later 
if poor arrangements have become fixed in the mind. 

The children should continue the rhythmic drawing of bor- 
ders by repeating units to a time count corresponding some- 
what to that of music. After the experience of the first year 
they are usually able to use more difficult units, to draw them 
with excellent spacing, and to use them in making decorative 
borders and simple surface patterns upon the forms they have 
constructed, employing no other measurements than those rapidly 
estimated by the eye as the drawing proceeds. 
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During the second year the children should learn to dis- 
criminate hues of color more exactly than in the first year, and 
should be able to pick out objects the colors of which are more 
nearly like the samples shown by the teacher. In the third year 
they may with advantage learn to distinguish color values. The 
word value is used here to denote the relation of a color to light 
and dark. In this significance of the term the value of a color 
changes as the color grows lighter or darker. For example, if 
white is mixed with green the resulting lighter green is higher 
in value. If black instead of white is mixed with it the result- 
ing darker color is lower in value than the original green. 
Children may collect or be furnished with an abundance of color 
samples and, after selecting those of one color hue, e. g., blue, 
arrange these so as to form a series of different values, ranging 
from light blues which are almost white to those which ap- 
proach black. In a similar manner they may arrange value 
scales of other colors. Any great degree of accuracy in these 
‘arrangements should not be demanded, nor should the number 
of steps between the lightest and darkest be so many that the 
children cannot readily perceive the change from one step to 
another. Five steps between lightest and darkest are sufficient 
to illustrate fairly well the effects of various vaiues, while seven 
are as many as can be appreciated by most children in these 
grades. 

Many of the designs made by the children call for color 
combinations and give opportunity to use the effects of different 
steps of value in pleasing combinations. 

Young children can use water colors to excellent advantage, 
but during the first three years about all the color expression 
that is valuable can be secured by collections of samples and by 
the use of colored crayons. The disadvantages of postponing 
the use of water colors till the fourth year are probably more 
than compensated for by the fresh stimulation from the intro- 
duction of a new medium at that time, and by the fact that 
the results obtained by primary children in water colors, which 
are admired by adults, are almost always chance effects caused 


by the fluid character of the medium and were unforeseen by 
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the child. Experimentation with accidental color effects has a 
definite value but this value is perhaps greater when the experi- 
menter is somewhat more mature and less likely to gain the idea 
that careless ventures which may turn out to be pleasing, are 
more worth while and likely to receive greater recognition than 
purposeful effort. 

A reasonable standard of accomplishment has been reached 
if at the end of the third year in school the children, in addition 
to increased facility in drawing, have also added to their re- 
sources of expression a somewhat definite knowledge of a few 
typical objects and have fixed in mind certain fundamental 
geometric relations such as vertical, perpendicular, horizontal, 
and parallel, not as definitions but as means of comprehending 
and expressing form; if they have developed their ability to 
embody ideas in materials, not only as a result of increased 
skill of hand but also because of the added power given by some 
command over such an aid to accuracy, foresight, and economy 
as a foot rule; if they have better ideas of good spacing and 
proportions, and an increased pleasure in ability to distribute 
forms over a surface in consistently related measures, and to 
discriminate qualities of color. 

The stimulation of leadership and example of the teacher 
continues to be a factor of the first importance in securing these 
results. 
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III. ROSSEAU, IN RELATION TO CONTEMPORARY PRACTICE 

This is the third of a series of articles which describe the 
development of modern practices in elementary education. The 
first article treated of the development of elementary schools to 
teach children to read religious texts. The second described the 
dancing-master education of the eighteenth century which aimed 
to make the little children of wealthy parents into young ladies 
and gentlemen as expeditiously as possible. The strongest single 
influence which stimulated European teachers and parents to 
break away from these practices was Rousseau’s Eiile which 
was published in 1762. The study of this work in its relation to 
contemporary practice may be illustrated in connection with the 
following quotation : , 

He who cannot fulfill the duties of a father has no right to become 
such. Neither poverty, nor business, nor fear of the world, can excuse 
him from the duty of supporting and educating his own children. 

A recent writer in speaking of this plea by Rousseau to 
parents to concern themselves with the life and education of 
their children, says it “may be noted with one comment. How 
additionally abominable his conduct to his own children was if 
he really believed what he wrote,” referring to the fact that 
nousseau sent all his own children to a foundling asylum. (G, 
Hodgson, Studies in French Education, p. 161.) 

Concerning this kind of study of the history of education, 
and concerning this particular circumstance, it may be said that 
it makes no difference in the historical significance of the Emile, 
whether Rousseau practiced what he preached or not. That 
is a minor issue. The facts of historical importance are first, 
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the prevailing practice of parental neglect of children; second, 
the scathing criticism of this practice and the appeal for reform 
embodied in the Emile, and third, the influence of this appeal 
in modifying the prevailing and subsequent practice. The pre- 
vailing practice was described in a previous paper. The essence 
of Rousseau’s contention is contained in the quotation given 
above. Rousseau’s influence on the prevailing practice is sug- 
gested in these words of Taine: 

If you would comprehend the success of Emile call to mind the children 


we have described, the embroidered, gilded, dressed-up, powdered little 


gentlemen, decked with sword and sash,.... alongside of these little 
ladies of six years, still more artificial, ....so many veritable dolls to 


which rouge is applied, and with which a mother amuses herself each 
morning for an hour and then consigns them to her maids for the rest of 
the day. This mother reads Emile. It is not surprising that she immedi- 
ately strips the poor little thing [of its social harness of whalebone, iron, 


and hair] and determines to nurse her next child herself.* 


In fact the Emile brought children into style for a period, 
and fashionable mothers found time to devote to their education. 
To be sure, much of this interest was superficial and temporary, 
as with any other fashion, but in many cases it was sincere and 
permanent. 

As regards subsequent practice, Rousseau was the prophet 
of the spirit exhibited later by Pestalozzi as he entered into the 
lives of the poor children about him—the spirit so commonly 
associated with Froebel and expressed in his invitation, “Come 
let us live with our children.” 

It is easy to show that much of what Rousseau wrote was 
but an expression of his own irresponsible character, as David- 
son has done; it is also easy to show that much of his own life 
Was inconsistent with the fine sentiments which he expressed in 
his writing; but it seems to me that both of these facts are of 
slight importance compared with the large influence exerted by 
certain of his theories during the nineteenth century in modify- 
ing the practical treatment of children. Even if the Emule had 
been published anonymously, its historical significance, in reflect- 


1Taine, Ancient Régime (Holt), p. 273. 
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ing, protesting against, and modifying current educational prac- 


tices would be the same. 

If we look at the Emule from this point of view, namely its 
relation to practice, we get a valid basis for selection in the his- 
torical study of the book. [For example, let us apply this cri- 
terion to Rousseau’s suggestion to bring up Emile in isolation 
from society. Many writers on Rousseau have made this point 
a basis for rejecting his theory of education. Irom the stand- 
point of its influence on educational practice the isolation of 
Emile need not be considered. I doubt if there is a single in- 
stance of any serious attempt to carry out Rousseau’s suggestion 
along this line to any considerable degree, whereas other prac- 
tices which he suggested have become the dominant tendencies 
of modern education. In fact the chief continuers of the 
Rousseau movement in education, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
and Froebel, all assign the greatest importance to the social activi- 
ties of little children and have no use for the anti-social elements 
in Rousseau’s doctrine. 

The same method of study may be applied to the opening 
sentence of the Emule, “Everything is good as it comes from the 
hands of the Author to Nature; but everything degenerates in 
the hands of man.” Among the serious practical followers of 
Rousseau this “Nature is right’’ theory found little or no place. 
Pestalozzi believed strongly in human disciplining and Herbart 
provides for very harsh punishments. Froebel when absorbed 
in his religious reflections said the same as Rousseau, but in 
practice had no place for the “let children do as they please” 
policy implied. 

Moreover, these high-sounding phrases have little definite 
content. Hundreds of writers besides Rousseau have conjured 
with the word “Nature,” and in many different ways. What 
does it mean? At one extreme you find Rousseau who would 
oppose Nature to social organization, and at the other extreme 
those who include the highest form of social organization as one 
of the phenomena of Nature. Neither interpretation contributes 
very directly to a determination of practice in elementary schools. 
On the other hand, there may be found in the Emile a consider- 
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able body of concrete advice which is directly related to practice 
and has been historically the basis for reforms in practice. Let 
us proceed to a consideration of some of these points. 

The first and most fundamental of Rousseau’s suggestions 
is the necessity of studying children. In the preface to the 
Emile he says this is the subject in which he is most interested, 
the one he knows most about, and the one a person should have 
in mind in reading the book. 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we have of it, the 
farther we go the farther we wander from the right path. Those who are 
wisest are attached to what is important for men to know, without consid- 
ering what children are able to apprehend. They are always looking for 
the man in the child, without thinking of what he was before he became 
a man. This is the study upon which I am most intent, to the end that, 
though my method may be chimerical and false, profit may always be 
derived from my observations. I may have a very poor conception of 
what ought to be done, but I think I have a correct view of the subject 
on which we are to operate. Begin, then, by studying your pupils more 
thoroughly, for it is very certain that you do not know them. Now, if you 
read this book of mine with this purpose in view, I do not believe that it 
will be without profit to you. 

If we adopt Rousseau’s own recommendation then, we will 
read the Emile to find out about children. Let us examine some 
of the most important theories of the book from this standpoint. 

The first thing to notice about children is that they exhibit 
characteristic differences at different ages. Rousseau divides 
the child’s life into the following periods: from birth to 5; from 
5 to 12; from 12 to 15, and from 15 to 20. Each one of these 
periods possesses native characteristics which are the results of 
natural growth of the body, that is, due to the natural process 
of maturing.* 

The second point to be noticed is that for each one of these 
stages there are certain appropriate activities or modes of living. 
If these appropriate activities are provided or stimulated, the 

“Emile (Appleton), p. xlii. Italics not in original. 

[ shall use the word maturing instead of development because the latter 
is employed in so many different senses; e.g., it sometimes means maturing, 
sometimes the growth that comes as the result of exercise as in developing a 


muscle, sometimes the orderly unfolding of a subject, ete. 
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healthiest and most satisfactory and complete maturing will re- 
sult. If this is not done, but on the contrary activities suited to 
a later stage of maturity are provided, the final result will be 
less satisfactory. 

Rousseau argues this position from two different standpoints, 
first, sentimental, and second, scientific or psychological. The 
sentimental appeal which is printed below is hardly valid as an 
educational argument, but it was probably more influential with 
sentimental people than the scientific argument. 


Of all the children who are born, only a half, at most, come to adoles- 
cence; and it is probable that your pupil will not live to be a man. 

What must we think, then, of that barbarous education which sacri- 
fices the present to an uncertain future, which loads a child with chains of 
every sort, and begins by making him miserable in order to prepare for 
him, long in advance, some pretended happiness which it is probable he 
will never enjoy? Were I even to assume that education to be reasonable 
in its object, how could we witness, without indignation, these poor un- 
fortunates subject to an insupportable yoke, and condemned, like galley- 
slaves, to never-ending toil, without any assurance that such sacrifices will 
ever be useful to them? The age of mirth is passed in the midst of 
tears, chastisements, threats, and slavery. 

O men, be humane; it is your foremost duty. Be humane to all classes 
and to all ages, to everything not foreign to mankind. What wisdom is 
there for you outside of humanity? Love childhood; encourage its sports, 
its pleasures, its amiable instincts. Who of you has not sometimes looked 
back with regret on that age when a smile was ever on the lips, when the 


soul was ever at peace? Why would you take from those little innocents 


the enjoyment of a time so short which is slipping from them, and of a 
good so precious which they can not abuse? Why would you fill with 


bitterness and sorrow those early years so rapidly passing, which will no 


more return to them than to you?* 


Rousseau’s psychological argument for providing activities 
appre ypriate to each age of childhood is reiterated throughout 
the book. 

Nature would have children be children before being men. If we wish 
to pervert this order, we shall produce precocious fruits which will have 
neither maturity nor flavor, and will speedily deteriorate: we shall have young 


doctors and old children. Childhood has its own way of seeing, think- 
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ing, and feeling, and nothing is more foolish than to substitute our own 
for them.’ 

Each age, each period of life, has its proper perfection, a sort of ma- 


turity which is all its own.® 





To appreciate the relation to practice of this most funda- 
mental of Rousseau’s contentions, it is only necessary to recall 
the description of child-life in the eighteenth century given in 
the previous paper. The ideal of the parent was to make young 
ladies and gentlemen of children as early as possible. To this 
end they were initiated into adult activities as early as six years 
of age. In their portraits they were so generally represented 
as little grown-ups that one might wonder if there were any 
children in those days. 

The same failure to provide material appropriate for children 
occurred in the work of the religious elementary schools, and of 
the Latin secondary schools which admitted children at nine years 

g 
the study of the catechism and the three R’s by methods which 
provided no opportunity for the physical activity of little chil- 


of age. In the elementary schools the failure was evidenced in 


dren, but required silence and restraint, and which never con- 
sidered whether the material was understood as long as it was 
learned. The failure in the first years of the secondary schools 
has been emphasized by Quick. The Renaissance ideal of the 
scholar 
led schoolmasters to attach little importance to the education of children. 
Directly their pupils were old enough for Latin grammar the schoolmasters 
were quite at home; but till then, the children’s time seemed to them of 
little value, and they neither knew nor cared to know how to employ it. 
If the little ones could learn by heart forms of words which would 
afterwards “come in useful,” the schoolmasters were ready to assist such 
learning by unsparing application of the rod, but no other learning seemed 
worthy even of a caning.” 

Problems of educational practice which grow directly out of 
Rousseau’s demand that activities appropriate to the degree of 
maturity of the child should be provided, are to be found in the 


teaching of every subject. In teaching religion, which was his- 
5 Tbid., p. 54. © Thsd., De 12% 


7 Educational Reformers, p. 19. 
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torically the first aim of the modern elementary school, shall we 
expect of children those responses and attitudes which are bound 
up with adult conceptions of a supreme being, with adult feelings 
of fear and dependence, and adult interests in theological ques- 
tions, or shall we recognize that the immature child lacks these 
experiences, but possesses certain other tendencies such as the 
interest in story, in the dramatic, in objective nature, and pro- 
ceed to direct these interests as the modern Sunday school is be- 
ginning to do? In teaching literature, shall we impose on chil- 
dren adult classics which they cannot possibly appreciate, or 
shall we carefully select for each stage of childhood stories 
which will be appreciated, childish though they be, realizing 
that there may be a gradual transition from the classics of child- 
hood’s literature, the nursery rhymes, fairy tales, etc., to the 
classics of adult literature? In teaching art, shall we provide 
for little children pictures embodying the mature art ideals of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, or shall we use simple pictures of 
things that children care about, and that appeal to their native 
interests in action, color, or story-telling? 

Rousseau was not the first to argue the necessity of provid- 
ing material adapted to children’s capacities and interests. The 
Port Royalists during their brief period of activity in France 
(1646 to 1661) appreciated this principle in its application to 
the development of literary appreciation, and labored to provide 
good French stories, largely fables, etc., translated from the 
atin, which would be appreciated by the children in their 
schools. No doubt many other isolated instances of the same 
sort could be given. But it was Rousseau that was the voice 
and prophet of the great movement of the nineteenth century, 
to give children’s literature, ‘childish literature,” if you will, a 
place in the schools. There is a direct evidence of this in the 
work of Basedow’s followers in Germany, who, according to 
Schlosser (who does not view the tendency with favor) 
soon deluged Germany with a silly literature for children, and sought to 
bring up little children in such a way as to make grown people into children’ 


Rousseau did not stop with the general proposition which we 


‘Quoted in Monroe, Text Book in History of Education, p. 580. 
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ave been discussing, but described in detail the psychological 
haracteristics of children of different ages and recommended 
specific treatment to correspond to each characteristic. Let us 
review a few of these special principles which have been most 
evolutionary in their influence on practice. 

One of the most influential of these principles is the impor- 


ince of physical activity in the maturing and education of 





hildren. In the Europe of Rousseau’s time, infants were bound 

swaddling clothes, children in the home were to be seen, not 
eard, and silence and sitting still were the rule of the school. 
cainst this, Rousseau protested on physiological and psycho- 
gical grounds. Concerning the current method of dressing 
ufants, he said, 


The inaction and constraint imposed on the limbs of a child can but 
pede the circulation of the blood and other fluids, prevent him from 
wing strong, and weaken his constitution. In countries where these 
travagant precautions are not taken, the men are all tall, strong, and well 
‘oportioned; but where children are bound in swaddling clothes, the 
untry swarms with the hump-backed, the lame, the knock-kneed, and the 
ickly—with all sorts of patched up men. For fear that the body may be 
eformed by a free movement, we hasten to deform it by putting it in a 
press. We would purposely render it impotent in order to prevent it from 


‘oming crippled !° 
The movements of children, Rousseau says, 


ire needs of their constitution, which is trying to fortify itself.” 


Answering an imaginary objector who is alarmed at the 
notion of a child spending his early years in action, but doing 
nothing of an academic nature, Rousseau said, 


Really! Is it nothing to be happy? Is it nothing to jump, play, and 
run, all the day long? In no other part of his life will he be so busy. 
Plato, in his Republic, which is deemed so austere, brings up children only 
in festivals, games, songs, and pastimes. It might be said that he has done 
all when he has really taught them how to enjoy themselves; and Seneca, 
speaking of the ancient Roman youth, says they were always on their feet, 
and were never taught anything they could learn while seated. Were they 


of any less value for this when they reached the age of manhood?” 


® Emile, p. 10.  Ibid., p. 47. “Tbid., p. 68. 
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Concerning the relation existing between learning and physi- 
cal activity in children from five to twelve, Rousseau said, 
In proportion as a sensitive being becomes active, he acquires a dis 


cernment proportional to his powers. If then you would cultivate the in- 


telligence of your pupil, cultivate the power which it is to govern. Give 
his body continual exercise; make him robust and sound in order to make 
him wise and reasonable; let him work, and move about, and run, and 
shout, and be continually in motion; let him be a man in vigor and soon 


he will be such by force of reason.” 


ONES aN RRIIE FF 


Sufficient has been said to make clear Rousseau’s notion of 
the importance of physical activity, particularly in the early 
stages of childhood. His immediate practical followers pro- 
vided a large amount of physical activity in their schools. This 
was notably the case with Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. 
Of these three men, it was Pestalozzi whose practices came to 
dominate elementary schools in the nineteenth century. Unfor- ' 
tunately, the more formal elements were copied, and the princt- 
ple of physical activity neglected, and elementary schools have 
only recently, under the later influence of Froebel, provided for | 
“acting” rather than for “listening.” 

The preceding discussion concerned physical activity as one : 
of the characteristics of children, and the necessity of providing 
appropriate stimulus at this stage of maturity in order to pro- 
duce satisfactory results in the matured adult. Another phase 
of the general question of adapting education to the maturity : 
of children concerns the reasoning capacity of children and 
appropriate stimuli for it. The theory at the basis of current 
practice in elementary schools in Rousseau’s time, and, for that 
matter, in many schools today, was that children are not capable 
of reasoning, but that they have very plastic memories. Con- 
sequently, the chief task of elementary education was to have 


children memorize a mass of material, largely catechism, Bible 


texts, etc., which they were not expected to understand at the 
time, but which they would appreciate later in life. Against this 
theory and practice Rousseau protested in a long and vigorous, 
but somewhat confusing, discussion. The substance of his argu- : 
ment is contained in these two propositions. 


2Ibid., p. 84. 
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1. Children do reason about the concrete things of their 
ordinary experience which are related to their present and ob- 
vious interests. 

2. They do not reason about the abstractions of morality 
and theology, and matters pertaining to the remote future. In 
hese statements, the word “reasoning”’ is used to denote think- 
ng which involves judging or inferring or solving problems. 


4 


| 


Chat children do this kind of thinking Rousseau affirms in these 
words: 
[ am very far from thinking, however, that children are incapable of 
kind of reasoning. On the contrary, I see that they reason very well 
whatever they know, and on whatever is related to their present and 
vious interests. But it is with respect to their knowledge that we are 
leceived. We give them credit for knowledge which they do not have, and 


1ake them reason on matters which they cannot comprehend.” 


Now, if we apply Rousseau’s fundamental principle that for 
each stage of maturity appropriate activities should be provided, 
would follow that in practice children should be given oppor- 
tunities to reason, but that they should not be required to learn 
things which can be understood only by people of greater ma- 
turity and experience. This is the kind of intellectual education 
that Rousseau provided for his imaginary pupil and the kind 
that since his time has constituted an increasingly large element 
in elementary schools. Rousseau provided these opportunities 
for reasoning largely in connection with nature-study or ele- 
mentary physics, elementary astronomy, home geography, prac- 
tical problems in manual construction, measuring, weighing, con- 
structive geometry. What a strong contrast between this en- 
riched experience of the child in connection with which he is 
stimulated to reason, and the narrow memorizing grind of the 

traditional elementary school, with its catechism and three R’s. 
We have discussed two of the characteristics of child-life 
which Rousseau maintained should be the basis for practice in 
elementary education; the first was the abundant physical activity 
natural in children, and the second the fact that children reason. 
A third principle of the psychology of children which he 
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emphasized was the necessity of first-hand contact with organic 


and physical nature in order to get real knowledge, that words 
in themselves do not convey meaning except as the child has had 
the actual experience with which to fill in the meaning. Con- 
temporary teachers either considered it unnecessary to give 
knowledge of the world of things, or assumed that such knowl- 
edge could be secured through a study of words and books. So 
thoroughly did Rousseau oppose this practice that he advocated 
making the education of the child from five to twelve entirely 
“education through experience and the senses.” There had been 
educational reformers before Rousseau who advocated a study 
of things. Comenius (1592-1671) was the most important of 
these, but he had not succeeded in reforming school practice, 
and even if he had, the study of things that he advocated was 
largely through books and pictures. But it is this phase of the 
Rousseau movement that first and most extensively modified 
the practice of elementary teaching, to some degree in the 
schools of Basedow, but more particularly in the “object teach- 
ing’ of Pestalozzi and his followers. If space permitted, 
Rousseau’s attitude on this question could be related very defi- 
nitely to the psychological tendencies of the period. A quota- 
tion will suffice to present his views: 

In any study whatever, representative signs are of no account without 
the idea of the things represented. The child, however, [in ordinary practice] 
is always restricted to these signs without.ever being made to comprehend 
any of the things which they represent. We imagine that we are teaching 
him a description of the earth, but we are merely teaching him to know 
maps. We teach him the names of cities, countries and rivers, but he con- 
ceives them as existing nowhere save on the paper where they are pointed 
out to him.” 

\s all that enters the human understanding comes through the senses, 
the first reason of man is a sensuous reason; and it is this which serves 
as a basis for the intellectual reason. Our first teachers of philosophy are 
our feet, our hands and our eyes. To substitute books for all these is not 
to teach us to reason, but to teach us to use the reason of others; it is to 
teach us to believe much and never to know anything.” 

The purpose of this paper has been to summarize briefly a 
few of those aspects of Rousseau’s theory that have been most 


4 hid 
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influential in revolutionizing the practice of teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. The points that have been selected for empha- 
sis are 

1. That educators should study children. 

2. That children exhibit characteristics peculiar to each age. 


3. That each age has its own kind of perfection or maturity. 





4. That activities appropriate to each stage of maturity 
hould be provided, the child to live as a child, not as an adult. 

5. That the abundant physical activity of children should not 
e repressed, but should be the basis of growing and learning. 

6. That children do reason and should be encouraged to 
‘eason. 

7. That children need to learn by first-hand contact with 
the things of organic and physical nature, not through words 
ind books. 

It is an easy matter to continue the study of the Emile from 
ithe standpoint of its influence on practice, and to show that in 
the recognition and utilization of particular instincts of chil- 
lren, in the methods of teaching drawing, geometry, laboratory 
science, home geography, in the use of Robinson Crusoe as an 
introduction to the study of human industry, in the industrial 
approach to the study of human institutions, and in many other 
respects, Rousseau was the prophet, and, to a considerable extent, 
the source of the reforms which occurred in the practice of 
teaching in elementary schools during the nineteenth century. 
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It would seem that the end in view of all art is twofold: first 
the power to see the visible facts of the universe perfectly, and 
then to express those facts in an original, serviceable, and beauti- 
ful fashion. At the same time, artistic production was not 
prompted in the first instance by love of the beautiful, but the 
basis for it was entirely practical, and its development was due 
to power of observation and skill of hand acquired from practical 
causes.' 

Observation and child-study show that children’s artistic pro- 
ductions follow the same law. The child does not spontaneously 
reproduce the thing which he considers pretty, but the thing with 
which he has been interested practically and concretely: in other 
words, he tells about the things which are important to him. 

‘ollowing the trend of earlier phases of art and adhering to 

Following the trend of earli h f art and adhering t 
the psychological law that drawings should at first be a means of 
reinforcing or dwelling upon some interesting experience of the 
child,” the art work of the kindergarten must be the outgrowth 

*Most of the productions of the primitive peoples have not proceeded from 
purely aesthetic motives, but have been intended at the same time to serve 
some practical purpose, and frequently the latter appears undoubtedly the prime 
motive, while the aesthetic demand is satisfied but secondarily. 

“Decoration among the primitive peoples arose from practical causes—the 
desire to please the other sex, the fortifying of social distinctions, as marks 
of recognition, as symbols, as property marks, emblems. Ornamentation pos- 
sesses a secondary character—pleasing forms attach themselves to the practical 
significant features only as the tendrils of a young climbing plant to the 
branches of a tree. But later on the vine develops faster and more richly 
than the tree, and finally the form of the tree almost disappears under the 
lense green foliage and bright blossoms of the vine.’—Grosse, The Beginnings 
of Art. 


*The start must be imaginative, not simply ought to be. Even in drawing 
objects, the child will draw from his image, not from the object itself; there is 
no road from the object to the child’s motor nerves and hand except by imagining 


his mental picture of the object. The use of the object is therefore simply to 


help in the construction of the image. 
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f what the child thinks about and does, and also be something 
which he takes pleasure in doing. The moment the joy of work 
‘eases, that moment the artistic element ceases also. “Art is the 
joy of the workman in his work.” -Ruskin states that he who 
works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with 
hands and head is an artisan; and he who works with head, hands, 
and heart is an artist. Therefore the art work of the child must 
be, like the dance or the song or the story, a joyful output, stimu- 
ated by the more practical work of the day. The whole being 
is then concentrated—feeling, mind, and body. 

As has been said, the child’s drawings are akin to his speech,* 
ind so the forms he makes are akin to the words of his speech; 
fragmentary and detached in their relation to each other, but 
ery vitally united to the child’s life. It would be as easy and 
practical to teach him the letters cat before allowing him to 
say “cat,” as it would be to teach him type-forms before allowing 
him to make a life-form. He talks spontaneously of the things 
which interest him, and he draws or models just as spontaneously 
those things he cares about. He draws these, just as he speaks 
of them, hoping his ideas may be understood; and he should be 
encouraged to draw or model, just as he is encouraged to talk— 
for the sake of expressing an idea clearly, never to show off his 
skill.4 All criticism here should tend to lead him to discover 
wherein his expression is not clear or complete; it should help him 

°“Tn fact, drawing for a very young child is so thoroughly a language 
that we may be wrong in considering it in any degree an art expression. One 
is startled to see how easily a child of this age (under six) declares a mass 
of meaningless lines to be a man, a horse or an engine.”—Barnes, Child-Study 
and Art Education. 

Messonier thought drawing the basis of primary education. He said: “It 
is the only language which can express all things. An outline, even if ill-shaped, 
conveys a more exact idea of a thing than the most harmonious sentences in 
the world. Drawing is absolute truth, and the language of truth should be 
taught everywhere.” 

4“Art is interpretation—there must always be an idea to express.” 

“Wherever art is practiced for its own sake and the delight of the work- 
man is in what he does and produces, instead of what he interprets or exhibits, 
then art has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and if 


long so pursued issues in destruction both of intellectual power and moral 


principle; whereas art devoted humbly and self-forgetfully to the clear state- 
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to find out about things and get a better image. For instance, if 
he draws a man without arms, ask him how the man can put on 
his hat, ete.; or if he has reached the landscape stage and has 
placed a horse in the sky, ask him on what the horse stands. 
Instead of type-forms preceding the expression of feeling or 
ideas, it is out of the expression of ideas that type-forms and 
technique may easily be developed. A child will draw straight 
lines by the hour to represent a mouse running to its hole, a train 
moving on the track; or he will draw a square (accurately, too) 
to represent a policeman going around the block; or a circle 
round which the children march. Other type-forms, oblongs, 
triangles, diamonds, etc., are easily produced, if only they are 
related to an idea which interests the child; in other words, related 
to those things of which he has experience—father, mother, ani- 
mals, toys, family occupations, or home utensils. He will draw 


a line to represent a walk he has taken, placing on either side 


houses, trees, playmates, or any objects of interest he has passed ; 
and usually both his line of direction and its relation to the objects 
are true. 

Thus form, like words, becomes necessary to the child as a 
means of expression, not as an abstract, mechanical thing; and 
skill in modeling or drawing the things he wishes is acquired 
easily and quickly. Knowledge of size and number also becomes 
a matter of necessity in the same way. Even an adult will verify 
his instinctive conception of the number of a chicken’s toes, the 
shape of its body, and the size of its head, if he attempts to draw 
it, especially from memory. ‘The boy in kindergarten does better 
as a rule than the adult; for he can draw an engine with a knowl- 
edge of the form, size, number, and relation of its parts which 


sends his cadet-teacher on a tour of inspection. 


In the beginning, nothing is more important than the necessity of making 
the various senses alert and bright by constant and systematic use. The 
nent and record of the facts of the universe is always helpful and beneficent 
o mankind, full of comfort, strength, and salvation.’’—Ruskin, 


“The reason we give instruction in art is that we may familiarize men and 
women with divine ideas, first as they appear in the representations of those 
clear-sighted men who have seen them first, and then as they appear in nature 
itself. In this way we convince them that nature is but the visible, audible, 


and tangible expression of divine ideas.’—Thomas Davidson, 
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perceptive faculties should be made accurate, the memory correct, the think- 
ing and willing powers strong and true by direct use on things. These 
capacities and faculties diminish very rapidly for lack of use, and at cer- 
tain stages the organism refuses to work, and the best impressions possible 
are dull and fleeting. Mental structure must be made by children coming 
into contact first hand with things, receiving and assimilating all possible 


sense impressions, and making all possible movements and reactions. 


(Therefore when the child is interested in trying to make these 
objects, it is the time to encourage him in every possible way, or 
later he will have lost his keen interest. 

The derivation of one form from another scarcely seems to 
have a more conscious place here than would the grammatical 
construction of his sentences before he had learned words. He 
tries to seize upon forms as he seizes upon words, because he 
needs them for a purpose; later he both puts them together and 
pulls them apart. 

The question naturally arises as to the place of decorative art 
in the kindergarten. If by decorative art is meant the making of 
borders and patterns, it occupies a very small place.® The child 
loves repetition and rhythm, but if he must labor long and pain- 
fully making and placing each unit of his design or border, the 
object of the work is defeated; he will become bored and tired 
and hate the work.® He certainly should never be set to making 
“abstract design,” for there is no such thing in kindergarten or 
out. Decorative design means the making of a harmonious 
pattern in a given space for a given purpose. There are few 
opportunities for the kindergarten child to practice this, because, 

°“All of a child’s spontaneous drawings before he is six years old are 
pictorial. Mrs. Maitland found only 5 per cent. of the children at this age 
drawing geometrical designs and only 3 per cent. using ornaments. In illus- 
trating stories, Barnes found less than 1 per cent. using ornamental forms; 
Lukens found 2 per cent. using geometrical designs and decoration combined. 
As we have repeatedly said, drawing is for these young children a language 
akin to speech.”—Barnes, Child-Study and Art Education, 


°“To subordinate a child to type-forms, to things, to the Parthenon, to the 
practice of decorative design, or even to manual training is materialism. 

“These things, like the Sabbath, are made for man, for the child, not the 
child for them. They must be simply his to help him to the best utterances 
of himself, to sincerity, genuineness, unconsciousness, and power. Imagination 
is expression; technique is that phase of expression which helps realize more 


perfectly the vision, the inner image.’—John Dewey, Psychology of Drawing. 
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as a rule, the objects he has to decorate demand patterns too small 
for him to make without physical injury. Even when he does 
make designs, he is rarely, if ever, prompted by a conscious 
aesthetic motive, but rather by the same laws of repetition and 
rhythm which prompt him to dance, skip, or sing. It is obvious 
in the light of the above, however, that he should choose and 
arrange his own units to suit his own taste. Moreover, the 
medium must be such as will give quick results, so that he may 
be conscious of the product as a whole. “Product and climax” 
should be near enough together for him to realize the reward of 
his labors. One form of this kind of decorative design is excel- 
lent, however, and that is stringing beads. If the beads are care- 
fully selected as to color and form, the child is particularly happy 
in making combinations out of them. But even in this simple 
form of design, when uninteresting units and vulgar colors are 
given him to combine, it is as harmful as would be the hearing 
or singing of discordant and vulgar music, particularly because 
first impressions are so lasting. 

A vessel deep man’s virgin spirit is: 

When the first water poured therein is foul, 

The sea might pass and not wash out the stain. 

—De Musset. 
There is a phase of decorative art which helps arouse aesthetic 
feeling in the child. This is the putting of things in right places. 
Setting any object in the room in a suitable and harmonious place ; 
hanging a picture; putting a flower into a vase; arranging a shelf; 
choosing a cupboard-curtain—all these are matters of decorative 
art. Little children are striving for balance constantly, and they 
like regular, symmetrical arrangements. Setting a table furnishes 
a practical piece of work, out of which may be developed knowl- 
edge of form, size and number, as well as some feeling for space- 
relations and color. Laying out a garden plot leads to absorb- 
ingly interesting and widely varied ideas as to form, size, number, 
and space-relations. 
The aim of the art work of the kindergarten seems to be 

largely confined to the following points: (1) cultivation of 


imagination and expression; (2) increased power of observation; 
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(3) some manual training; (4) a slight degree of aesthetic feel- 
ng. 

As to the four media commonly used for accomplishing the 
ibove results, clay, paints, paper, and crayons, clay is perhaps 
the best for the youngest children; for, in it, solids can be repre- 
sented as solids, without the confusion which results from having 
to represent an object of three dimensions on a flat surface. Clay 
develops the larger muscles, not the finer ones, if properly 
handled; mistakes can quickly be rectified without spoiling the 
whole; and clay furnishes a natural and easy transition from 
work in solids to work in the mass on a flat surface; that is, work 
in high relief, to be followed by work in low relief. This makes 
an easy step to painting in flat washes, and then the representa- 
tion of solids on a flat surface. Clay can be utilized in the making 
f bofders (if children are interested in decorating a room). 
[t gives opportunity for quick repetition of any interesting unit, 
which in turn gives rise to invention and logical thinking on 
the part of the child. Nothing is better than clay for pictorial or 
representative work for children of kindergarten age and even 
younger. 

While clay deals particularly with form, painting gives the 
child a chance to revel in color; and paper-cutting combines both 
color and form. The latter has its dangers, but may be success- 
fully used in the hands of a skilful teacher. 

The use of crayons (large ones) should be encouraged con- 
stantly,’ and it is the chief business of the teacher to watch each 
individual child and develop his power to see more accurately. 
This will not be done by placing objects before him for him to 
copy,* but by having him work from memory after he has become 

“During the cataloguing stage from two to six a child should do a great 
deal of drawing. He should draw figures on large surfaces, which should be so 
placed as to encourage activity of the central muscle masses. The subjects should 
be men, women, babies, animals, toys, and the like. Expression being the im- 
portant thing at this period, all criticism should be made subordinate and inci- 
dental enough, so as not to discourage effort or weaken zest. 

“All art development at this period is a by-product of general doing and 


thinking, as it must largely always be.”—Barnes, Child-Study and Art Educa- 


tion, 


S“But the child is interested in objects only from the standpoint they play 
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familiar with the object, has felt of it, talked about it, knows its 
uses, its life, its resemblance to other objects in color, form, size, 
etc. Then after he has made his drawing, the teacher can stimu- 
late his curiosity by skilful questioning to go back to the object 
for a more correct impression. 

It is impossible to separate art work from the other activities 
of the kindergarten. Everything which aids the child’s vision, or 
which increases his artistic ability; everything which calls forth 
his choice and use of color, form and arrangement, or stimulates 
into action his power of expression, belongs to the child’s realm 
of art. The art work of the kindergarten is by no means confined 
to the use of clay, paint, paper, crayon, or beads. Like the 
warp of the weaver, it is intimately connected with the whole 
pattern. 

So much for the aims of the kindergarten art work. Now, 
as to method, there is but one thing to be said, and that must 
needs be said with emphasis: All depends upon the teacher. If 
there is one thing more than another which Froebel insists upon, 
it is that the teacher shall be what she expects the child to be. 


in his life, their use, their function, their purpose or service. Hence there is 
crudity, lack of proportion, lack of qualities of structure and form, hence sym- 
bolism serves as a sign, not as a conveyance. It serves to stimulate, to vivify; 
its main value is reactive, freeing the child and giving him hold upon his own 
imagery. It must first be judged from this standpoint, its liberating power. 

“But the reaction ought to go to the point of forming a new mode of 
vision on the part of the child, and allowing this new mode of experience to 
control his motor expression; otherwise, after a certain point is passed, slovenly 
habits both of seeing and moving are acquired. 

“The first consideration is the doing, the use; after use comes method, the 
how of doing. Now method must exist not for its own sake, but for better 
self-expression, fuller and more interested doing. 

“Hence these two points; technique must grow out of free imaginative 
expression; it must grow up within and come out of such expression; it must 
always and at once be turned back into such imaginative expression. 

“The object is meant to fulfil a function, to stimulate to look again; an 
image is formed, then the movement is controlled by that new vision. Thus 
technique arises normally. When the technique is mechanical, there is no 
meaning, no idea to it, and there results this psychological evil that the 
imagery is as uncontrolled as before; no new mode of seeing is acquired. It 
is so completely an abstract that it ceases to be an element of the original 


object and not a universal one at that.”—John Dewey, Psychology of Drawing. 
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In this case, it means to be alive to the world of beauty in which 
she lives, and be able in a fair degree to represent it. In every 


ther mode of expression, such as walking, talking, singing, or 
lancing, the child has ample opportunity for imitation. The same 
thing is true in the industrial activities; but almost never does he 
see anyone modeling, painting, or drawing. When the teacher 
erself has had her own aesthetic sense awakened and her power 
f expression trained, she will then, and then only, be able to 


lirect the child’s first efforts. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


The death of Dr. W. T. Harris, former commissioner of education of 
the United States, gives us all reason to pause in the business of life and 
: pay respect to one who exerted a large influence in Ameri- 
Dr. Harris ; —_ ‘ : 
can education. Dr. Harris first came into general notice as 
the central figure of a group of devoted students of Hegeliau philosophy 
in St. Louis. At the same time that he and his associates were studying 
philosophy he was attracting the attention of school men by his aggressive 
organization of the public schools of that city. He wrote and edited many 
books; some of them were books for children, some were treatises on 
philosophy. Among the largest of the publication enterprises which he 
undertook was the editing of Il’ebster’s Dictionary. He was a pioneer in 
his support of the kindergarten, and of manual training. He was always 
open to all that was strong in the newer education. 
In the office of commissioner he brought together the elaborate reports 
which have made him known wherever educational interests are regarded. 
In the latter years of his life he laid aside the active ¢*‘es of public 
fice and retired to his literary work. Friends have sougi.c his council 
and public gatherings of school men have extended to him no uncertain 
welcome. He has left a great name behind, and more than that, he has 
left behind many large contributions to American intellectual life 


ce of a book entitled Psychology the Teacher from 





The appeara 





the pen of a writer so well known as Professor Miunsterberg is sure to 


The ittract the attention of teachers in all parts of the country. 
Contents of The book is made up of three sections. The first deals with 
the Book the ethical aim of education and discusses in a broad way 
some of the general questions of values in human life. The conclusion 


1 1 1 


of this part of the book is that education should improve the individual, 
physically, socially, and mentally. The second part of the book takes up 
certain general psychological problems, such as the relation between mind 
and brain, the nature of attention, association, habit, imitation, and other 
mental processes and capacities. This is the psychological part of the 


es courses of instruction and certain general 





volume. The third part disc 
matters of organization. “In this part many conclusions of the author with 
regard to how schools should be organized are set forth in definite and em- 
phatic terms. One final descriptive statement may be added: all this discussion 
is completed within the compass of 325 pages. The special topics must 


accordingly be treated in the most summary fashion and many of the con- 


clusions must be stated without elaborate justification. 
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The book is interesting as an indication of Professor Miinsterberg’s 
attitude. Some years ago he was looked upon as the arch-skeptic, opposed 
The Author’s t© educational psychology and all mixing of science with the 
Attitude work of instruction. He tells us now that all he asked for 
that time was caution. He wished to stimulate investigation by his 
skepticism. He now rejoices that the serious workers saw his subtle motive 
and went actively about the development of educational psychology. The 
ilers have been successful in searching out many truths, and now the 
skeptic has turned reviewer and epitomizer and has summarized all this 
nd mixed it with a little ethics and a little advice as to how schools 
hould be conducted; and thus has given to the world a book on psychology 
nd the teacher. 
Some years ago Professor Miinsterberg criticized the then current dis- 
ussions of brain physiology and education on the ground that the educa- 


) roots in the physiological theories. 


Metaphysics as tional applications had n 
a Substitute We turn therefore with greatest interest to his chapter on 
for Psychology “Mind and Brain.” It discusses such questions as the causal 

parallelistic relation between mind and body. These are problems in 
metaphysics; they are not very actively discussed, even by technical psy- 
chologists. What teachers need and what they want today is some con- 
rete description of nervous organization. 

Assume, however, that we have read up to the section of the book 


which deals with applications. Here one feels at every step that the con- 


Dogma as a clusions run far beyond the data presented anywhere in the 
Substitute for book. Thus, turning at random, one reads such pronounce- 
Experiment ments as these: “It is a psychological mistake to begin too 
early with physics. The mental equipment for botany and zodlogy and 


physical geography is much earlier at the disposal of the child” (p. 288). 
Or again on the next page, “The overestimation of the perception as 
against the conception, is one of those superficialities of pedagogy which 
are in harmony with many features of our time, but which cannot be 
excused and certainly should not be supported by true psychology.” Per- 
haps these statements are true, possibly not—at all events they are not 
proven. Where is the. evidence that the child should study erosion before 
he studies the mechanics of weight and motion? Where is the evidence 
that our education is “short” on the conception? 

During the period of Professor Miinsterberg’s observation of the de- 
velopment of educational psychology two changes have taken place which 
Experimental 2t¢ not recorded in this book. Teachers do not rely as much 
Education as they used to on dicta about physics and other like matters. 
Teachers are today trying out these questions and they are more interested 
in experiments in education than in anyone’s opinion. Secondly, the science 


of educational psychology has passed into the stage of concrete analyses of 
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the mental processes of school children. We are not talking now about 
association and attention in general terms. We have a body of very definite 
material on writing and reading and modern languages. The school problem 
is not one that any writer can deal with in a few casual observations. 
The book will be a disappointment to some, a stumbling-block to others. 
It is not a summary of the empirical work which has been done in our 
a field. It is not a body of new results. It is the kind of a 
Example to book which used to be written when Professor Miinsterberg 
Avoid first began to break away from his skeptical forebodings. It 
will be read half through by many who know Professor Miinsterberg’s name 
and then will go on the shelf with the other psychologies which have not 
affected educational practice. The progress of the movement toward a science 
of education is impeded by such books. Let those of us who are at work in 
the field speak clearly in this matter. We desire an end of advice from 
those who write in large, vague terms. We know what science is: it is 
the direct experimental attack upon our school problems. The author who 
addresses us should show his qualification by making it clear that he knows 
that we know that education will not change its course one jot, whether 
he believes in parallelism or causal relation, whether he thinks that physics 
should follow physical geography or turn up somewhere in its elementary 
forms in the fifth grade. Educational psychology of the vague general type 


has been superseded by experimental education, and opinion by carefully 


analyzed results. 


CuHarLes H. Jupp 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


The first volume of the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the current year was published early in December. This is the earliest 
date at which the report ever appeared. The directories of superintend- 
ents, college officers, and normal-school officers will be of value not merely 
as historical references, but as practical means of reaching the educational 
public. The volume also contains a statement of educational progress 
which is unusually full, especially with reference to movements in the 
various states of the United States. The reports of a number of com- 
missions in various states are reported in full, and exhibit not merely the 
legislation actually consummated, but also the grounds on which this legisla- 
tion was based. The reviews of foreign education are significant in the 


} 


light which they throw on the problems which are under most vigorous 


discussion in this country, such, for example, as trade schools, moral train- 


ing, and broadening of the scope of school activity. 


During the Christmas week many educational meetings were in session. 
One of the very significant meetings which may have escaped the notice of 
many teachers was the meeting of Section L of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Section L was organized four years ago 
for the purpose of taking up in a serious scientific way the study of educa- 
tional problems. Its presidents have been Commissioner Brown, Professor 
Dewey, and Dean Russell. Its earlier meetings were devoted to general 
problems, especially those related to science teaching and to college organi- 
zation. The meeting which was held in December was somewhat broader in 
its scope than the earlier meetings. Especial attention was given to the 
formulation of programmes for scientific investigations. Problems in sta- 
tistical and experimental treatment of education were outlined very fully, 


and committees to take up some of these problems were organized. 


A new journal bearing the title The Journal of Educational Psychology 
is announced under the editorial management of Messrs. Bell, Seashore, 
Bagley, and Whipple. The journal is to be published by Williams & 
Wilkins Co., of Baltimore, and is to contain material on all phases of 
mental development and experimental education. Journals of this type 
have been published in Germany for some time. The American journal 
which is to publish its first number in January certainly should attract the 
attention of teachers as a very definite contribution to the educational 


problem from the point of view of psychologists. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Practical Nature-Study. By Joun M. Cou ter, JoHN G. COULTER, AND 
ALIcE JEAN Patterson. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 
It seems to the reviewer that there are few problems in education today 
which are more pressing than that of nature-study in the elementary school. 


Scientific knowledge and the scientific method of thought are playing a very 


part in modern life, and they deserve to play a much larger part than they 





do. At the same time with the growth of cities, a larger and larger proportion 


of the people are being removed from daily contact with wild nature as it existed 





in the past—a contact that doubtless meant more educationally than many realize. 
These conditions make it imperative that the nature-study problem be given 
serious attention by all who are concerned in general education, for as long as 
nature-study remains in its present chaotic condition, everyone who thinks seri- 
ously about it must admit that the schools are failing to answer a very evident 
and a very important demand. 

This little book written jointly by Dr. John M. Coulter, Dr. John G. Coulter, 
and Miss Alice Jean Patterson is, to my mind, the most sensible and helpful 
publication along this line that has yet appeared. It does not claim to be a 
final solution of the problem, but merely an aid in that direction. It deserves to 
be widely read and studied and used by teachers and superintendents, and if 


this is done, a long step will be taken toward giving this important subject the 


it ought to have in the schools. 





The book consists of four parts. Part I deals in a general way with different 
phases of the subject under the following headings: ‘“Nature-Study and Agri- 
“The Training of the Working Teacher,” “The Mission of Nature- 


‘The Dangers of Nature-Study,” “The Principles of Nature-Study,” 





“The Spirit of Nature-Study,” and “The Child and Nature-Study. 
The first chapter deals with a subject concerning which many people 
appear at the present time to be misinformed. We hear much talk about 


nature-study having proved a failure, and elementary agriculture being a subject 








worthy to take its place because it is nearer to life. On this point, the authors 
say: “Elementary agriculture can get no nearer to life than nature-study should, 
nd nature-study aims get to a broader if not higher aspect of life than 
pertains to agriculture alone.”’ In the chapter entitled, “The Mission of Nature- 
Study” the educative results of nature-study are summed up as follows: “A sus- 


tained interest in natural objects and the phenomena of nature; independence in 
observation and inference; some conception of what an exact statement is; some 
conception of what constitutes proof.’ Under the last statement, the authors 
iake the following remarks: “This is the crying need of the men and women of 
today who make and hold the most impossible connection between cause and 


effect. It is in this very broad field that charlatanism of every sort flourishes 





<e noxious weed, and unless this situation is changed through the schools, 





> dupes will continue to multiply. .... Nature-study presents unrivaled oppor- 
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tunity for training in proof, for it is found that a single observation is rarely 
trustworthy and that additional facts are apt to modify conclusions.” 

The first chapter in Part II consists of a “Topical Outline by Grades and 
Seasons,” and is the course used at present in the Training School of the Illinois 
State Normal University. The course is the result of a gradual evolution from 

beginning made in 1892 by Dr. Charles A. and Mrs. Lida B. McMurry. Since 
that time, Professor B. P. Colton, C. W. Whitten, J. P. Stewart, and Miss Alice 
jean Patterson have each had a hand in bringing it to its present form. The 
course has thus been worked out in a practical way under the most favorable 
circumstances and is one of the most efficient courses in the subject that has 
et been arranged. It should be an exceedingly helpful guide to any teacher 


endeavoring to handle the subject. The second chapter of Part II consists of a 





series of typical lesson plans which should be very helpful in giving inexperienced 
eachers the method of procedure. 

Part III contains an “Outline in Nature-Study and Elementary Agriculture 
or Rural Schools” and twenty-six other short chapters on various topics mostly 
lesigned to give the teacher of nature-study a necessary fund of information and 
irther to illustrate the method of attack. It is in some of these chapters that 
-ertain material is introduced which is, to my mind, of questionable value. An 
llustration of this is the chapter entitled, “Selecting, Judging, and Storing of 
Seed Corn.” Selecting seed corn is neither science nor nature-study, but rather 
n art which rests on science. The crucial question in this whole matter is: 


*h the arts in the schools, or shall we teach the science which under- 





If the chapter had been headed “Heredity,” much of the same 
naterial could have been used and the same practical benefit derived, but the 
oal would have been a principle, a general notion with many applications, instead 

a particular notion of how to do one particular thing for which many of the 
children will have no use in actual life. 

Part IV of the book is not essentially different in its nature from Part III 
except that the material suggested is adapted to the upper grades. 

I predict for the book on the whole a very wide influence, and believe that it 
will lead to a careful observation of the work that is now being done in the 
lraining School of the Illinois State Normal University, which, I judge, largely 
inspired the writing of the book. 

J. Le PRICER 


URBANA, ILL, 


Changing Conceptions of Education. By Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY. “River- 
side Educational Monographs.” New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1909. Pp. 70. Price 35 cents. 

In the introduction to this work it is stated: “In these days when some of 
our educational workers are doubting the power of educational history to give 
practical guidance to the teacher, it is a particular pleasure to offer this illumina- 


ting historical 


reatment of the problem of educational reconstruction.” The 
material is presented in three sections: I, “Changes in the Nature of Our Life;” 
II, “Changes in the Conception of the School;” III, “New Conceptions and 


Present Tendencies.” 
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The first part restates the topics relating to the transition from predominantly 
rural to predominantly urban conditions, and leads up to the “problem of pro- 
viding a proper environment and of utilizing this excess leisure time in profitable 
training—one of the most serious as well as one of the most difficult problems 
now before us.’’ Next are shown the various periods in the development of the 
American school, and an excellent summary is given of the important new factors 
in the function of the school. The third section shows some of the probable 
steps about to be taken. “To convey to the next generation the knowledge and 
the accumulated experience of the past is not its only function. It must equally 
prepare the future citizen for the tomorrow of our complex life.” 

Frank A, MANNY 


KaLamazoo, MIcH. 


Education for Efficiency. By Cuartes W. E ior. “Riverside Educational 

Monographs.” New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 58. Price 

35 cents. 

The editor of this series states in the introduction that “the measures for 
the hourly judgment of teaching” “are to be found in those qualities of the human 
personality which have an abiding worth under the tests of our civilization. 
They are the measures of personal culture and social efficiency. The teaching 
that fosters these ends succeeds; the teaching which neglects them fails.” The 
social factor, according to the author, appears in “effective power for work and 
service during a healthy and active life” and in the fact that “training for power 
of work and service should be the prime object of education throughout life, no 
matter in what line the trained powers of the individual may be applied.” 

These ends toward efficiency are considered under “The Training of the 
Senses and the Care of the Body;”’ “The Imparting of the Habit of Quick and 
Concentrated Attention ;” “The Cultivation of the Critical Discernment of Beauty 
and Excellence in Things and in Words and Thoughts, in Nature and in Human 
Nature;” “The Judicial Faculty for the Wise Employment of Liberty;” “The 
Passion for Truth or the Fact as Distinguished from the Guess or Imagination ;” 
“The Native Power of Some Enthusiasm or Devotion.” 

The second section is entitled “The New Definition of the Cultivated Man.” 
Arnold’s and Emerson’s modifications of earlier ideas of cultivation, the inclusion 
by one of science and by the other of manual labor are accepted, although Presi- 
dent Eliot finds it necessary to include athletic sports in the term manual labor. 
Further qualifications which have received increased emphasis during the last 
hundred years are “character,” a combination of “the knowledge of literature 
with knowledge of the ‘stream of the world,’” acquaintance with those parts of 
“the infinite human store” which enable a man “with his individual personal 
qualities to deal best and sympathize most with other human beings,” “new 
varieties of constructive imagination.” These elements give us the “man of 
quick perception, broad sympathies, and wide affinities; responsive, but inde- 
pendent; self-reliant, but deferential; loving truth and candor, but also modera- 
tion and proportion; courageous, but gentle; not finished, but perfecting.” 

Frank A. MAnny 
Micn. 





KALAMAZOO, 
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